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i “24 identify those “persons, places, tribes, and events” known to us only from the 
June Helm and Beryl C. Gillespie oral tradition through fuller “study and interpretation of historical documents,” 

Department of Anthropology, University of lowa, lowa City, IA 52242 most especially the unpublished materials preserved in the archives of the Hudson’s 

| Pe. Ss ae es iy ‘ Bay Company. A full articulation of the sector of Dogrib oral tradition that has po- 
a, te pene gi i yey if of Hse ee ere Dogrib Indians of subarg | tial ethnohistorical relevance with Euroamerican historical documentation would 
Le le Pe sar Hae Sierafecatice of Wesrorsca) happen uire a monograph; Table 1 gives some indication of the scope of such an endeavor. 


nd circumstances over the last two hundred years.)A search of the archival records of the 18y Sy Mipisnioreanmtest. Atter preliminary attention to the demonstrable 


eveals that one of the most cherished Dogrib legends, seemingly apocryphal, does in fact emb,, Our present go ‘ 
; ntial historicity of this whole sector of Dogrib oral tradition, we address the 


torical realities in the persons and eveni that it features. or pote 
. . ion of the historicity of one Dogrib legend, as it can be validated from the 

VHEN (LOWIE (1917:165, 167) DECLARED that ‘‘[all North American} Indi american gn record. 
adition is historically worthless,”)he made refutation impossible not only by: 
uiring that it must “record accurately” (our emphasis) events that are Tistoricd DOGRIB ORAL TRADITION 
ignificant,” but by specifying that the entire corpus of a people’s oral tradition: The Dogrib Indians are an Athapaskan-speaking people who live in the subarctic 
prigin myths, monsters, and all—was the issue. In a few instances Americanists ha forest of Canada’s Northwest Territories (for ethnographic summaries, see Helm 
hipped away at this monolithic and all-encompassing dictum by demonstratir 1972, 1981). In 1970 they numbered about 1700, approximately double their popu- 
that particular narrative accounts in the oral tradition of specific Indian groups ¢ Jation of one hundred years before. Only with the present young adult generation 
record” happenings, usually occurring within one hundred and fifty yore ors has a significant sector of the population become bilingual in Athapaskan and Eng- 
Drior to the taking of native testimony, that Euroamerican history and ew lish and literate in the latter language. In terms of cultural idiom and perspective, 
1917:165) deem “significant,” such as the first encounter between an Indi only since the 1950s have the Dogrib as a people begun to move beyond oral tradi- 
proup and Europeans (e.g., Emmons 1911; McClellan 1970). In these inquiries tl tion as the sole vehicle of their own perceived history. 
Bestion, with reason, has not been whether the account is ‘accurate’ but to wh: The traditional sociopolitical organization of these subarctic hunters can only 
@xtent is it in accord with the European record, and in what respects (and in tern loosely be called “tribal”; “band society” (Damas 1969) or “micro-society” (Vansina 
yf what native cultural perceptions) does it depart. (See Eggan [1967] for the pr 1965:172) are more apt characterizations.(As Vansina (1965:170-73) and Carmack 
Bressive mythification in Hopi narrative of a documented historical event.) '(1972:239-41) have remarked, the folk histories of peoples at this level of socio- 

(Ordinarily attention to historicity in North American Indian oral tradition aris: cultural integration are generally dismissed as neither having a sense of linear time 
hen an investigator recognizes that at least one particular tradition in a people hor embodying historical rT0 in Yetas independently verified by the Euroameri- 


































olk history is a rendering of a situation (e.g., Hudson 1966:59-60) or an event 2 €an record since about 1770, in one class of narratives within their oral tradition 
«® ee sown to, Baoan ian history} (e.g., McClellan .1970; Day 197! Dogribs evince a firm comprehension of both historical actualities and their tempor- 
Sutsche 1963, Finger 1979, and D. King 1979 on the Cherokee Tsali legend) (Th al succession. It seems evident that the sharp sense of “time’s arrow” in this sector 
| everse direction of inquiry is to work from a tradition that in the first iis foie he of Dogrib oral tradition is, in fact, based in the swiftly successive effects of the 
q ttle or no recognizable historical reality ¢o Euroamerican documentary material impinging European presence on Dogrib experience. Features of the evolving Euro- 
a a to determine its historical actuality or potential. In some instance Pean-derived impact on Dogrib experience serve as time and sequence markers. We 
Rade emer germane) This line of approach is apparently less comala Jeave as an open question whether in truly aboriginal times generations experienced 
— the other, which is rare enough in Amerindian research (see Sturtevant 1968 changes sufficiently fast-paced and emergent one from the other to permit a develop- 
pS). When Schwerin (1976:325) referred to “attempts to identify persons, place mental perspective in their folk history: 
ibes, or events through careful study and interpretation of historical documents, — ogribs recognize that some of the happenings recounted in their or 
ie have had in mind solely the validation of questionable data in European t occurred é hovusdnds of years ago” or at least long before the advent of the Euro- 
pee ican historical literature rather than in oral traditions. In any event in| Peans, Some may truly be classed as “myths” (Bascom 1965:4); others, although 
B mneri * zi “lapesie E Deaa preponderantly by anthropologists on Nort! Femote beyond temporal reckoning, treat of a world much as it is today. But neither 
American Indians, Schwerin (1976: 326-27) found no instance of cee “sort seems to be consciously conceived as falling into a temporal succession; we 
Bas present paper developed in the context of a substantial compilation o therefore refer to that “era” as Floating Time. After the era of Floating Time, how- 
arratives about times past that had accrued in more than a decade of field researé €Y€t, Dogrib oral tradition enters Linear Time. , 
eee the Dogrib Indians (see Helm 1979, especially Table 7.1). A number of testi Table 1 first sketches aspects of the domain of Floating ‘Time; the rest of the 
Pubes higee\aral smniddlle-aged table treats the era of evolutionary, or Linear Time, within which are encapsulated 
their recognized temporal 


al tradition 


Events. and and elderly Dogribs delineated past circumstance! 
il | Aaron that were congruent with the published Euroamerican histor ™4or happenings recounted in Dogrib folk history in 
tal recorc . , ae : é : ; . 

since the later part of the eighteenth century. This encouraged us to seel SuCCession, related to European records and dates. 
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Within Linear Time Dogrib tradition first recognizes a period which the ethy 
historian may designate Proto-Contact, wherein, from afar, The European fur tra 


DOGRI 


Dogrib folk history distinguishes 


ontact period. Dogribs recc 


B ORAL TRADITION AS HISTORY i 
a subsequent stage that we may call the Earl 


yenize th 


affected the behavior of Indian groups that in turn affected the course of Dog Br the eighteenth century) they obtained guns and other implements through direc 


cx perience.\ In Dogrib oral tradition the P AG tact period cor ds t f | A ked Feature f the period for them was thei 
ae Wf wide ys: ae ei 3 1 i . ie -: act } erio correspon s oO p> = , i with ur tra ers. mar c f a u oO tl 1 ely ha Yass 
t 2 s a . sometimes identified « R INEeS jez etl ‘ the Ye 1 1 

q 1eC iS enda (Crees) and son etimes = it by h lNowknife Indians, 


tedzet’, (Chipewyans/Yellowknives), were, unlike the Dogribs, armed with guy 
These enemies repeatedly attacked Dogribs, forcing them_to retreat from thg 
seasonal fishing sites on the North Arm of Great Slaye Lake (see Figure 1 for lo 


Bdians and Red Knife Indi 


tions and geographic features treated in this paper). The European record providae 


us with the information that in the 1780s Dogribs and Yellowknives were in cof 
flict (Hearne 1958:116n) and that from at least 1770 through 1790 Cree incursiogg 


occurred along the southern rim of Dogrib territory and along the Mackenzie Ri 
as well (Mackenzie 1970:174; Fidler 1934:498). 
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Figure 1. Map of Places and Geographical Features Treated in the Text 


‘ rhe line of spruce tree symbols indicates the approximate limit of trees 

. Summer attacks of enemies drive Dogri ir fi i 

gribs from their fisheries on the N 

Slave Lake, 1770s-80s. “Gein 
. Sites where Yellowknives attacked and killed Dogribs, according to Dogrib tradition 
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HOGRIB DR=Dogrib; 
DRAL 


RADITION BLI=Bear Lake 


Indians 


Key Events 
and Conditions 





[examples only 


—not complete] 
; Origin of the 
FLOATING 


Events and Successions in Dogrib Oral Tradition: Correspondences in the Historical Record 


YK=Yellowknife 


also known in the European record as Coppe 
ans. As far as living Dogribs are concerned, the histori 


TABLE 1 


HBC=Hudson’s Bay Co. 
NWC=North West Co. 


CONTEMPO- 
RANEOUS 








EUROPEAN B.181 and B.200 refs. 
RECORDS HBC Arch. 
Key Figures 
In Story and 
Legend Dates Sources and Specifics 
NO 


. 
“Girl who mated 


at in this period (which began in the last decad: 
| 








guns, DRs do “the last yambati’’| 1780s 


not. 


Dogribs. with dog” CONTEMPORANEOUS 
Origin of “The Copper 
the copper Woman” EUROPEAN 
deposits. 
: Hero types, yambati | RECORDS 
ET IME recurrent: wek’axot'sehde i 
according to wedzihta 
magical strength : 
and hunting 
prowess, magical 
hunting power. 
PP ROTO- Enemies (nat) ‘The Slave Ata) Historic Chipewyan woman d: 
hunt DRs, sell Woman” scribed by HBC trader Knigi 
sCONTACT scalps as “fur”’ (Davies 1965:410-13). 
to kwet} 
[=Stone [House] 
Men=HBC traders] . | 
F*‘Before Enemies attack ‘The Flying late Cree attacks at fishery coi 
hite Men DRs at fishing Man” 1700s firmed by Mackenzie 1970:174 
came,” site on North 
but their Arm of Great 
existence Slave Lake. 
known Enemies have Edzagwo, DR, before “Enemies’’ documented by 


Mackenzie. No record of 
Edzagwo. 


Temporal 
uccession 


ARLY 


CONTACT 


Now- 
Knives as 
emies [no 
definite se- 

quence of 
events 

in DR oral 
dition has 
been deter- 
mined] 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Key Figures 
Key Events In Story and 
and Conditions Legend 


DRs get guns 


[i.e., through adult, Edzo is 


direct trade]. oldest 
mola arrive 

[=‘‘French,” 

i.e., NWC traders] . 
Akaitcho, YK Akaitcho 


leader, saves 
white men at 
molakgk’e I 
[ Ft. Enterprise] , 
trades at molakgk’e 
II [Old Fort Provi- 
dence]. 
“Akaitcho’s 
bunch” repeat- 
edly plunder, 
take women, 
kil DR and 
BLI at Shotti L., 
Lac la Martre, 
Faber L., and 
“past Great 
Bear L.” 
Lustful YK 
bully stabbed 
by DR woman. 
DR and BLI Yagoneta, 
shamans make giant YK, 
medicine; YK killed 
band is lured 
and killed. 
DRs (et at} 
band) and BLI 
magically “send 
starvation” to 
YKs. 
YKs and Akaitcho 
go to south side 
of Great Slave L. 
Edzo-Akaitcho 
confrontation, 
Katehwi mediates, 
peace is achieved. 


Akaitcho 


T’as i1YQ= 
the lustful YK 


Akaitcho 


Edzagwo’s sons 


Dates 


1780s 


1820-23 YK predations documented by 


1823 


1823 


1824-45 


post- 
1823 





NWC traders on No. Arm = RLY 
Great Slave L., Lac la Martre » CONTACT 


(Mackenzie 1970; Petitot 18) 
578-84) No record of Eq 





F 





1819-21 Confirmed in Franklin 1823. f 


Franklin 1823, Keith 1890: | 
112, and unpublished HBC F- 
Simpson and Ft. Resolution 

records of the early 1820 


bee oi atic Al ll 


Comparable account of “Taus : 
gou”’ (B.200/a/4 fo.2). 


4 NPT 





Long Legs and band killed b 
Dogribs near Great Bear L.; BL 
(“Hare Indians of Bear Lake" — 
allied with Dogribs (B.200/e/* 
B.181/a/7, B.200/a/4). | 
YKs starving, some deaths 
(B.181/a/5). 


it 


Franklin 1828; B.181/a/5. 


Sl i at a el at ie cdl al lk aa Da hla 


Confrontation between Akai! 
cho’s band and Dogribs; Chipt 
wyans mediate (B.200/a/11 F 
fo.13d,14). No report of peac® 
achieved. 
See Table 4. 


ci abiiamaieieie sehiihiaih Ra heeedl 


Temporal 
Sources and Specifics | Succession 


{eontinued) 


STABILIZED 


Saiki Lt el ss iA 


CONTACT 


DOGRIB ORAL TRADITION AS 


Key Events 


and Conditions 


Akaitcho dies, 


is buried at 
Yellowknife 
Bay. 


{Hiatus in 
significant 
events in 


oral tradition] 


The priests 


come; Yahtiga, 
‘‘Skinny Priest,” 
puts down the 


TABLE 1 (continued) 


Key Figures 
in Story and 
Legend 


Characters in legend: Edzo 


Satl iweta 
Tatsgke 
Katehwi 


Yahtigg= 
Fr. Petitot 


DR “‘false prophets.” 


Leader type: 
donekawt, 


“The People’s 
Trader,” under 


condition of 


Ekawi Dzimi 
is Rae donekawi 


HBC monopoly. 


Southern DR 
“take treaty” 
at Fort Reso- 


lution. 


HBC monopoly bro- 

ken, “no more donekawt.” 
Death of Dzimi; Monphwi 
succeeds Ekawi Dzimi as 


general leader. 


Free trader Hislop 
establishes new Ft. Rae. 


Rae (Northern) 
Dogribs “take 
treaty’’; leader 


gwatinde 


Monphwi 
becomes 
gwatinde 


[head gov’t chief] . 





Dates 


1838 


1852 


1864 


1865-97 


1900 


1897 


1902 


1921 


HISTORY 13 


Sources and Specifics 





See text for cross-identifications 
with persons in the historical 
record. 

181/a/14 fo.3d; Burial site not 
noted. 


Old Fort Rae established for 
DR trade. 


Petitot 1891:ch.9 (R.C. 
missionaries may have rein- 
forced this tradition.) 


Roman Catholic Mission Kec- 
ords, Rae and Great Bear L. 


ALL TRADITION ENTRIES 
DOCUMENTED IN 
VARIOUS 


EUROCANADIAN RECORDS 


, 
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the historical destruction of Long Leg’s band of Yellowknives in 1823; however, 
the episodes in the tale do not correspond to the account given a few months after 


he event by the Dogrib Kanoobaw, who may have been a participant in the action 
). In any case the tradition in no way emphasizes or glorifies 
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Yellowknives, who linguistically were a branch of the Athapaskan-speaking Chiy 
wyan, and Chipewyan in gencral, are encompassed under the single term tedzg 
consistently translated by English-speaking Dogribs as “Chipewyan.” When spe 
ing of the enemy Yellowknives of the early nineteenth century, Dogribs commoif{HBCA B.200/a/4 fo.3 eke Rem ite the Cre ece babueen 
refer to them as ‘“Akaitcho’s bunch” (ckeéo weteke, Akaitcho/his followers). Tpogrib ferocity or fighting Pay goes 1 ee ms ee 5 ena 
context of narrative or conversation makes it clear where tedzgt’| are the histoffPogribs and Yellowknives to the feo oS . ie poet 2 aes ni 3 
Yellowknives or a broader category of Chipewyan, particularly the presentdge{the loss, mostly of women and an Fo. ey eos théough DEM 
Indian population of Fort Resolution, into which the descendants of “Akaitch@158 souls [HBCA B.181/a/7]). Rather ra pres ic tl ae ee 
bunch” of Yellowknives eventually “disappeared” (Mason 1946:12-13, Gillesi@folk history of this period (and Kanoobaw’s eee ae ee. ee “ a i. 
1975). From here on we shall refer to tedzgt’} who are “Akaitcho’s bunch” {that the Dogribs endured at the cond a Sate wie aN cae 8 eH 
Jition stresses that the Dogribs were “friends to everyone,” in contrast to Akaitch« 


Fat 7 - * . 
Yellowknives. > who traveled a circuit up the Yellowknife River, along the edge o! 


: ee are : is ‘“‘bunch,’ 
In the European chronologyf the Proto-Contact and Early Contact perigee id his , k 5 
5 Z : aye : sone 5 ‘ ar e, and the h again 
extend from about 1770 (possibly 1750) to the 1830s. Calculation of the sequeng the barrens toward the Coppermine River, to Great Bear Lake, n south ag 


hrough Dogrib country, pillaging and killing ‘“Bear Lake Indians” (probably southern 


of events since then continues in Dogrib tradition to be marked in terms of kinds ; : . ; 
; ribs. \The personal ferocity of Akaitcho is almost equaled by that 


effects from or relationships with Europeans—by the advent of the missionaries Hare) as well as Dog: : anne ediaetial Melidwknite T’asivomaly 
ts . eit 2) = + y > - . ng > u ‘ 3 
the 1860s, for example, andthe succession of “chief” types predicated on chang of another named figure in Dogrib tradition, the lus 172 ) 


; Sia , ; Beriseye: : a as] ‘ i Z od, ille ral Dogrib women was he finally de- 
economic and political relationships with white institutions (Helm 1965)./ safter T’asjyQ had seized, abused, and killed pechee: 8 y 


_ Of the human figures that the Dogribs identify in their oral tradition covering tm troyed. 
Early Contact period only Akaitcho (eketo, Big Foot) is known to Canadian histo 
He was the prime Yellowknife leader who aided Sir John Franklin’s first expediti 


TABLE 2 


. 9¢ ; ; ; ; Ries ; Dogrib Testimonies; The Edzo-Akaitcho Era 
of 1819-22 and saved the lives of Franklin and his surviving men at their base, Fou a ‘ 


Enterprise. )Franklin’s (1823) published account and the unpublished notations{ In formants providing major 

traders of the period reveal Akaitcho and the Yellowknives in the years between 18i¥estimonies on the Edzo- Year of Year of 

and 1823 as plunderers, bullies, and sometimes assassins of Dogrib Indians. FranklingAkaitcho confrontation baptism testimony Place Ethnologist Interpreter 
record of his second expedition of 1825-27 provided the first of several publish 


reports of the destruction by Dogribs in 1823 of aband of Yellowknives led by a (version published 


Legs. According to these accounts that slaughter, reinforced by an influenza epidem eee ee AE ead ee : ae : g S 
‘ oh ge oS eae : ys i = Johnny (Jimmy) Huskey 1902 1968 Rae JH V. Thomas 
a decade later, broke the aggressive spirit of the Yellowknives (Franklin 1828: 1@@pi¢ (Pierre) Mantla 1877 1967 Rae NL Joe Drybones 
Back 1836:457; Simpson 1843:317-18; Richardson 1851 (2)e15), oseph Naedzo 1887 1969 Rae JH V.Thomas* 
With distinctive perspective and emphases, Dogrib oral tradition attests to a nume¥ital Thomas 1904 1967 Rae JH V.Thomas 


ber of “facts” of the period of hostilities between the Yellowknives and the Dogri 


. ie : : ‘ i Other informants on the era 
that have been preserved in the European record of the 1820s (see Table 1, Ea a 


Contact section). Dogrib folk history of this period, as recounted by several infor susie (Joseph) Abel 1888 1968-69 Detah BG A. Crapeau, 
ants, recognizes that Akaitcho rescued starving white men (survivors of Franklin V. Thomas 
first expedition) at Fort Enterprise, and that Akaitcho and the Yellowknives trad#&Jim Drybones 1910 1965 Rae JH Jim Drybones 
into Old Fort Providence (abandoned in 1823 following the coalition of the Hudsone“!¢xis Crapeau es: eee egos os ee 
Bay Company with the North West Company). Both of these forts are designatediNy... < DEP BOeSe eee ses met 2 ye 
Dogrib by the term mola kok’e (‘white men/house/at”’), but Dogribs corr ly identi eee ae i ee # — a 
7 joes aoa Qk ; bs , bu ogtibs correctly identi navid Sangris 1879 1968 Detah BG V. Thomas 

y the zs parate sites of the two installations. That both are designated ‘‘mola-houstiVital Thomas (key informant) 1904 1962-75 Rae JH,NL,BG V. Thomas 
emphasizes that Dogribs know that they were not manned by Hudson’s Bay CompanggAndre Zoe 1888 1962 Lac la NL Alex Nitsiza 
personnel (who are kwet?, “stone [house] people,” referring to the Hudson’s Bae aia 


Company’s stone fort at Churchill on Hudson Bay), but by North West Company pe : 


sonnel (as mola, coterminous with Frenchmen”) or, in the case of Fort Enterprist Pees itt ania a aR ge Si 
by men provisioned from the North West Company post of Old Fort Providenc¢ eu. egal 

One story in the oral tradition for this period tells of the magical enticement! 
slaughter of a band of Yellowknives by Dogribs. Possibly the story has its origin if 
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rsuit of other kinds of data. 


TABLE 3 


Edzo and band are on summer caribou hunt 
la. Edzo’s band refuses to accompany him in seeking Akaitcho 
Edzo takes three or four companions with him to seek Akaitcho 
2a. Some or all are his brothers 
2b. Edzo hides his wife and son on an island 
Edzo seeks a friendly intermediary who is camped with Akaitcho 
3a. His name is Katehwi 
3b. He is brother-in-law to Edzo, or is married to a DR woman, therefore is 
ike brother-in-law’ 
3c. He is of alien (non-DR, non-Yk) tribal/linguistic background 
Edzo slips into Akaitcho’s camp 
4a. Goes to Katehwi’s tent where Katehwi's wife hides him under 
4b. Wife transmits message to Katehwi 
4c. Tobacco is given by one to another (from and to whom varies) 
Katehwi visits Edzo’s camp and a Strategy (initiator varies) to bring Edzo and 
Akaitcho together is developed: to send one of Katehwi's followers and one of 
Akaitcho’s followers out hunting (by canoe) so that they will encounter the 
waiting DRs 
5a. On sighting DRs, Akaitcho’s man flees back to his camp with the news 
Dogribs use medicine power (which DRs and what techniques vary) 
6a. Specified purpose is to take the YKs spirits (successful) 
Akaitcho and his band come to Edzo’s camp 
7a. Katehwi is present (arrives first 3/5*) 
7b. Akaitcho arrives last 
7c, Edzo sits with back to Akaitcho 
7d. Akaitcho throws his big knife at Edzo 
7e. Akaitcho orates, Edzo refuses to speak back 


a caribou skin 


7f. In course of A’s orations [or elsewhere in testimony 
killed by DRs are specified by name and/or kin connection to Akaitcho 

7g. Edzo finally replies with threatening sarcasm 

7h, Akaitcho (and his band) are frightened by Edzo’s speech 

7i. After Edzo speaks, there is peace forevermore 

A feast and dance (two or more days and nights) follow 

8a. Locale of confrontation/dance specified as gots ykati (muskegberry lake) 

8b. Variant specification: jt ’eti (leaf lake) 


ve major testimonies: 4/5 = 


4 out of 5 major testimonies include the item 
lsodes: 1, 2, 3, etc. 


; Subepisodes or details: a, by Geta: 
Episode or subepisode is present in N 


aedzo’s testimony 
* Additional testimonies 


In the corpus of Dogrib oral tradition, perhaps second in popularity only to 4 
ry of “The Slave Woman”’—a tale shared with and apparently borrowed from t 
lipewyan (Petitot 1888:573-78) ‘that has a historic base in events of 17134 
avies 1965:410-13)—is the account of how a Dogrib leader, Edzo (Heart, Edze; ; St “sentially are the major components of the 
antique form), confronted the Yellowknife leader Akaitcho, with the result the Edzo-Akaitcho legend is uniform; so essentially are a 

ace was established between the two peoples) The popularity of this story is man= 
sted in the fact that the four major testimonies taken by the ethnologists we 
lunteered, not elicited—in two cases when the ethnologists were in determine! 


The Confrontation of Edzo and Akaitcho: Concordance of Episodes Among Testimonies 


] one or more Yellowknives 
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The Edzo-Akaitcho confrontation is the tradition on which we now focus. a. ; 
‘fies informants, dates, places, and recorders of the native testimonies. Table £ 
a ; lot in terms of its major episodes and indicates those subepisodes pre- 
ore most of the five primary testimonies on record. The theme of the 
sen 


lot, Some episodes are dropped or altered in one or another aia eta 

Details and name identifications of secondary actors in the plot gree pate i ie 
“few instances they conflict; inadequate translation and/or inadequate peers Ms vee 
= by the ethnologists may account for some me the psercPancey: wh Fe teeter 
“Pogrib testimonies are free texts, and individual wetguons in choice, elabore ’ 
¢ and emphasis of episodes and details are to a cxnecieaay AML ake Brome ms 
ss Sc ee Naedzo (1887-1973), The pets es é ee On 
[ presented here (greatly abbreviated), primarily because one detail ais pz ry adie 
version has been especially important in pursuing evidence in support of the his 


1 















“ity of components of the tradition. 


5/5 

ah ’S TESTIMONY 

4/5 NAEDZO’S PEST NY oe 
5 In the time when the Dogribs and the Yellowknives were at war, they 


4/5 show themselves to one another. That is how it used to be. . bi. 
Akaitcho wanted to kill Dogribs and he knew that Dogribs went [towarc 


1 1 ' r 50 Akaitcho % is band 
=i barrens] in summer [August] to kill caribou for clothing. So Akaitcho and . a 
<nhaghe of Yellowknives camped on the Dogrib “road” in wait for Edzo and “’ ee, % 
He ~ Dogribs With Akaitcho’s band was Katehwi, a kwelgt{, with his band of Xwelot 4. 
J = . 


a Although Katehwi was traveling with Akaitcho, he was : friend of |. es: 
4/5" Somehow learning that Akaitcho and his band were lying in wai Reise. 
band slipped past them. But Edzo determined to return to tind eS ig 
has on his mind.”’ His band, fearful, refused to soapany him. Bue .¢ od “ s 
four men to turn back with him, One was his brother, Sat’iweta [Sun Ray’s Father]. 


5 : 7 Ta eee } sd the 
He “The five Dogribs made a portage to gols ukati | muskegberry lake] and squid . 
4/5" lake to its end.2> When they got to the portage on top of the hill they could s 


—— Akaitcho’s camp i | 

i 1 : > te atehwi; onl 
After nightfall Edzo stole into Akaitcho’s camp to the tent ol ae . 
. ; . 4 nN ~ » eePRe . Edzo re- 
- Katehwi’s wife was there. Edzo told her to tell Katehwi to come see him 


4 /5* ye ces yoatehwi arrived. Katehwi 
he — tumed to where his men were waiting, and at midnight Katehwi ae ie 
: : : AP » savs.° see Dogribs 
5/5** told Edzo, “It is no use, the way Akaitcho ts barking. He says, ‘T oe 8 
r ’ 


of the Dogribs to Akaitcho’s camp, ’ sople coming in the dis- 
When after an interval the Dogribs and their ally saw people cc . . ee 
“ “ ‘ : <P wy ‘4 me 5 
tance, the kwelyt { counseled the Dogribs to use what they knew of tk e Pe 
; A 1 aoe , satViweta began to sing, a 
- Power} Edzo called upon his brother SatViweta, and Satl iwet i bas in Py y te 
| He pulled out the head of a Yellowknife and ft 






: ok wae 
ig his forearms into the earth. 


st, & ie iad i, rere 
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the head took out the man’s spirit. He tore the spirit in half and sat on half of &,,, 
The other half he let go, but it did not go back. In this way he deprived Akaitch, 
band of their spirits. Satl’iweta then said, “Right now they are coming wild, but ong 
they reach here I do not think they will do any harm.” - 

A great crowd was coming. Katehwi with his band was walking ahead. When t 
got close, Katehwi’s men started to shoot, just with powder. That means peace. 
Edzo and each of his men fired one shot in the air, like saying “hello.” As soonge 
Akaitcho’s bunch heard the shots they started to run. They were so many that{ 
sounded like thunder. Katehwi sat down next to Edzo, with his men around h 
Now that Akaitcho’s men were getting close; Edzo sat down with his back turned 


haracters . : ition- 
eins full testimony, and some of those of other Dogribs, introduces addition 


; minor Dogrib characters by name that we have not presented in this abbreviated 
: j : aw ; 
; The major characters in Nacdzo’s (and others’) account are, apart from 


a... e two Dogribs Edzo and Satliweta; the Yellowknife Tatsgke, follower of 


kaitcho, th 
i ; > alien Katehwi. 

-aitcho; and the alien Ka hag 

Ke . in the historical identification of Dogrib “players” in the 


ng the critical decade of the 1820s only some Dog- 
1 usually infrequently. Furthermore for that decade 


Fand the next only the Fort Simpson records survive; records from Fort Norman, the 


; ; ace 3 i . i ve : or i ar post 
them. As Akaitcho’s men arrived, they sat down, sat down, sat down. They wef other main point of trade for Dogribs, are lost. (I bei Rae, the first regular p 
actually in Dogrib country, was not founded until 1852). Missionary records do not 


sweating; they were afraid there was going to be a war. : é seis 
Akaitcho was the last to arrive. He said, ‘‘I came here to make peace. But you ie begin until 1859. Given such scattered and piecemeal documentation, the identifica- 
not look like you are going to make peace, the way your guns are sticking upg sesh of Edzo and Satl’iweta with persons in the European record is less than assured. 
Akaitcho carried a big knife [/ahwj].° He said, “If you have nothing to fight nx Some Dogribs claim descent from Edzo. One was the late Chief Jimmy Bruneau 
with, . .!” and he threw the knife toward Edzo, where it stuck in the ground. Edi (1882-1975), who traced his descent from Edzo as a oe grandson ee oe LM 
@ Table 4 charts a line of evidence that, through the conjunction of Bruneau’s testi- 


did not move. 
mony with European records, leads to a tentative identification of the legendary 
¥/ 


Akaitcho made a long speech, but Edzo did not move or answer. Akaitcho the 
said to Edzo, “I thought you were a great talker even though you are young. Big Edzo as a historically recorded Dogrib chief of 1850: “the Martin Lake Chief Tecon- 


you must be too worried now. You cannot speak.”’ Twice more Akaitcho made{# ne-betah [Tecon’s Father] ” (Richardson 1851 (2):132). There are also referentes to 
long speech and twice more addressed Edzo, but Edzo neither moved nor spoke. E “Takenbethaw”—“Tackabethaw” in a jouynal attributed to E. Smith (PAC MG 14 D6) 
Finally Akaitcho spoke of his people that the Dogribs had killed, his son amongg in entries dated December 2, 1826, and January 9, 1827. ; 2 
them. After he finished, he said again to Edzo, “(How come you don’t answerife Even more tenuous but possible is the identification of Satl'iweta (sat? { weta, 
Then Edzo lifted his head and turned part-way toward Akaitcho. “How cong sun ray/his father) as the father of the Marten Lake Dogrib “Sa-kli, le Rayon de 
you talk so nice now?” he said [sarcastically], “I think you have had a belly full. & Soleil,’”’? whom the missionary Petitot (1891:197,321) first encountered as a family 
don’t have a bellyfull yet. How come you talk so nice? There are still lots of young head in 1864. Under Dogrib rules of teknonymy, an individual becomes “Father ol 
girls, who is stopping you from stealing them?” And then Edzo turned toward th S0-and-so” or “Mother of So-and-so” as soon as his/her first-born infant 1s named. 
assembled enemies and said, “You talk nice. It sounds good. I'll talk the same # if in fact the documented Sun Ray (Rayon de Soleil) of 1864 was the son of the 
*you now!” and his voice was so loud that the branches of two nearby trees leapeige legendary Satl’iweta, Sun Ray’s Father, Sun Ray need only have been a small child 
in the air. At that Akaitcho was so frightened he started to weep. After Akaitcht at the time of the confrontation. 
started to cry, they did not say any more words. z Since after 1823 all Yellowknives traded into the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
That is the way they made peace. So we are friendly with everyone now. Even of Fort Resolution, the search for Akaitcho’s frightened follower, Tatsgke (Raven’s 
where you go we are friends, If we had not made peace there would be fighting Foot), was easier. “Tatsan Kay,” also called “Corbo” (Fr. corbeau, raven), is identified 
until now. Now everybody can get a decent sleep. That is good. That is the way if in the post accounts of Fort Resolution (HBCA B.181/d/3b and B. 181/e/1 fo.11) as 
happened. @ the second son of the second brother of Akaitcho. Estimated to be aged fourteen in 
~1825/26, “Tatsan Kay” would have been about eighteen in 1829, a date whose sig- 
Naedzo’s account ended at this point. Other testimonies conclude in this veing 
Edzo’s band joined the others and they all had a big feast and danced for two day 
and nights and everyone was happy. The dance circle, trampled by so many feet 
can still be seen at gots’ykati. 


A major difficulty 
egend lies in the fact that duri 
Fibs were in trade contact, anc 





nificance is brought out later. 

What about Katehwi? In Dogrib tradition this intermediary is identified as some 
sort of alien, neither Dogrib nor Yellowknife. In some testimonies he is said to speak 
| Cree. Naedzo’s testimony however specifies that Katehwi is a kwelgt’} and the leader 
of a band of kwelgt’j. The striking feature of the term kwelgt’] is that Dogrib recog- 
nition of such a people has not been uncovered in field research except as the group 
is immortalized in Naedzo’s testimony. The same condition holds for the personage 
Katehwi; he figures by name in four of the five major testimonies, and is named in 


HISTORICITY IN NAEDZO’S TESTIMONY 
Akaiicho is an indisputable historical figure. Beyond this fact the question ig 
whether verification of the historical reality of other components of the legend if 
embedded in the European documentary record. Specifically is there independenf 
evidence of the existence of other characters named in the tradition and for th 
climactic episode, the Dogrib-Yellowknife confrontation? , 


more truncated accounts as well. Yet this person appears in no other aspect of Dog- 
nb legend or folk history. It cannot then be argued that a character, real or fictitious, 
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TABLE 
logical Evidence Leading to the Possible Historical Identification of Edzo 
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(“Marun Lake Chief,” 


——~ limoleon Nate’ Izimi, son of —_. Vekon, (son of?) ----» Teeon-ne-betah = 


Jimmy Bruneau, son of 


Chy 


(d. by 1864) 


1835-97, 


“Chef du Fort Rae”) 


(ca. 


(1882-19 
Fort Rae Chief) 


0) 


) 


18-19- 


Orthographies are not standardized 


Fort Rae,ahd Great Bear Lake 


Roman Catholic mission records: 


a daunique band/tribal identification has been transposed from another domain of 
aa : = © ce Re POM Ree 
“ ligne e > iY 1dzo-Akaitcho confrontation. 
Pogrib knowledge or lore into the wadition of the Edzo-Akaitcho ¢ 


We became strongly suspicious that Katehwi was a leader of a band of Chipe- 


yans operating out of Fort Resolution as fur hunters and sometime fort provisioners. 
w ? ~ . . . x . . . 4 " * 
Several such leaders repeatedly feature in entries in the Fort Resolution post journals 


TOTTI Resort yr ermine tem ITT quam ee Or 4 memenes Hesogt re oy 


CORNER ETRE I Ma Tt eat 


SERRATE COME me Trees 


of 
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£ 
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F 
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of the 1820s. After reviewing published and archival sources, our suspicions focused 
an Le Camarade de Mandeville. Le Camarade de Mandeville figures in explorers 
accounts of 1835-34 as a leader “having an extensive knowledge of the country 
northward and eastward of Great Slave Lake” (Back 1836:78; R. King 1836 (1):13 8 
The “country northward,” especially, was Akaitcho’s range and the region where 
yots'ukati, seen on today's maps as Mesa Lake, is located. ' , 
~The arrival of “Mandeville” at Fort Resolution is recorded in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company journal entry of July 27, 1820: “... two of Ft. Wedderbumm [Hudsom’s 
Bay Company post at Lake Athabasca] Indians arrived as also 5 of Ft. Chipewyan S 
{North West Company post at Lake Athabasca] at the NW Fort [the North West 
Company fort locally in competition with Fort Resolution] —Mandeville the great 
chief of the NW at Athabasca Lake is the leader of these [Chipewyan] Indians— whom 
I gained over to our [Hudson’s Bay Company’s] interest” (HBCA B.181/a/3 fo. ). 
~ But whence the Dogrib name Katehwi? A passage in the Fort Resolution Past 
Joumal of 1822-23 yields the critical cross-identification of his French name with his 
Athapaskan appellation: “In the evening [ot August 30, Le22} Sree! (com 
marade de Mandeville) and Band arrived” (HBCA B.181/a/4 to.t3). The Bemeitication 
of Catooelthel as Le Camarade de Mandeville is repeated in the Resolution account 
book of 1834-35 (HBCA B.181/d/+tb. fo.10d). With many variant spellings (e.g., 
Cassetooelthil, Cactlovelthel, Catouelthele) this band leader’s activities are repeatedly 
noted in the Resolution journals of the 1820s and 1830s. For the Chipewyan name 
that the Englishmen were struggling to transcribe, Katehwi (ka te hwt) is as likely a 
transposition into Doyrib phonology as one can expect; the meaning of the name 
Katehwi is unknown to Dogribs. a 
What about Naedzo’s identification of Katehwi as a kwelgt’]? Pransposed into 
Chipewyan kwelgt’} should become tOcle-hot ine. Initially we became embroiled in 
a false lead based on material in the writings of Emile Petitot, Oblate missionary of 
the nineteenth century. L. Menez, resident Oblate father at Fort Resolution, how- 
ever, pointed out (personal communication) that to Chipewyans tOelo refers to the 
Thelon River region, especially the headwaters and upper Phelon area Unett lies cits! 
of Great Slave Lake (the Thelon River eventually discharges throuvh Chesterfield 


a Inlet into Hudson Bay). A band, any of its members, or an individual inhabiting or 


See amaiaaaie ct cto 


Re tt it lela aad 


exploiting the Thelon area would be designated in Chipewyan tWele-hot'ine. To 
McVicar, the trader at Fort Resolution writing in 1825-26, the Thelon River was 
the “Thulloo-dessy or Chipewyan River, known only from Indian report” (EIB CA 
~ BBL /e/1 fo.2). It is the The-lon (also the Thelew; and, as Thelew-ey-aze, Phlew 
y-aze, and Thlewy-dezza, the Fish or Little Fish River) in the accounts of explorers 
Back (1836:80,85) and R. King (1836 (1):131-33,260; (2):289-90). For Back and 
King, Le Camarade de Mandeville described and mapped the portage route vie the 
Upper Thelon to the Great Fish River (Lhelewy-cho-dezza), today the Back River, 
And in March of 1834 at the explorers’ base, Fort Reliance, at the caster extremity 
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g29. The locale of the encounter is not specified. Bret the report came to the Fort 

Simpson trader in November does not preclude a late summer confrontation, a 

enecified in the legend, forin the records of the period there is frequently a consider- 

Sble lag between an event in the “bush” and the ume that someone arrives at the 

‘ort to report it to a trader. There is only one significant discrepancy between the 

brief “news” sent by Beaulieu and present-day Dogrib testimonies on the confronta. 

Rion. According to Beaulieu no degree of resolution of hostility occurred. In all the 
,odern testimonies the denouement is the resolution of hostilities, so “now every: 
Ene can get a decent sleep.” In four of the five major testimonies (Naedzo’s is the 
exception), the peace was sealed by the dancing together of the erstwhile enemies. 
In Dogrib traditional understanding medicine power 1s mandatory to the full 
Fontrol of events, as demonstrated in Satl’iweta’s magical capture of the Yellow. 
tives’ spirits. At the same time, for Dogmibs great oratory has the power to domin- 
te the public mind, as Edzo’s performance attests. Certainly the story line and 
sspects of the episodes in the legend may have been conventionalized in the trans- 
Imission of the tradition to accord with these emphases in Dogrib culture. Exactl 
Secause these are fundamental comprehensions, however, we think it likely that in 
me fashion the Dogribs did muster their medicine powers against their enemies 
Sand that the protagonists Akaitcho and Edzo did exchange high-flown oratory. 

To the present day feasting and dancing together have been the definitive affir. 
mation of amity when bands of Dogrib$ or Dogribs and friendly aliens meet. From 
this enduring cultural conception an evolving Dogrib tradition may have created the 
final episode of the dancing “seal” upon the peace. In all testimonies the coda 0: 
the legend is finis forever to Dogrib-Yellowknife hostilities. The ethnologist easil 
Scomprehends the catharsis that the Dogrib audience experiences at “peace forever: 
‘ ,ore!’’ In this respect, as gratifying to the ethnohistorian as Beaulieu’s “news” ma\ 
fhe as confirmation of the confrontation, it is aesthetically a disappointment. Bui 
Beaulieu’s “news” of “strong languidge implying another attack” is not necessaril) 
eaflier (1977) draft of this paper, to conclude that an encounter between Edzo a conclusive. After all, that account as received into the documentary record involved 
Akaitcho and their followers, probably mediated by Le Camarade de Mandevilat least five links in a chain of testimonies: from (1) Dogribs who may or may no! 
did occur in the caribou lands in the late summer of some year in the decade follogmmave been eyewitnesses to some of the events to Beaulieu; from (2) Beaulieu to the 
two youths who carried his message to Fort Simpson; from (3) those youths, who 
doubtless communicated through (4) an interpreter, to the trader Edward Smith: 
and from (5) Edward Smith’s written version to us. Whatever the actual events, each 
from the November 26, 1829, entry in the Fort Simpson post journal. Two you dink in the chain of transmission of the “news” offered opportunity for interpre: 
sent to the fort by Francois Beaulieu, a Metis who operated as a sometime outpie tion, distortion, and omission. In fact on April 3, 1830, some four months afte’ 
trader at Lac La Martre, receipt of Beaulieu’s news at Fort Simpson, the trader at Fort Resolution note! 
what was probably the same news in a more positive tone: “arrived 2 Red Knives 
prom their Chief (Akaitcho) . .. 1 am informed that Akaitcho has established a Peace 
Pith the Slaves of Mackensie’s River District” (Provincial Archives of Albert: 
44.1/128). 

As corroboration of the legend’s assertion that an overt resolution of hostility 
‘as achieved, a possibility remains. In the fragile moss and lichen carpet of thc 
dge-of-the-woods country can there still be seen today the great circle beaten by 
he dancers who sealed the peace at gots’ykati? 
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of Great Slave Lake, “The Camarade de Mandeville made his appearance with 4 
sledges of dried meat, which he and his son had dragged from their lodges, situa 
on the banks of the Fish [Thelon] River, distant about five days march” (R. 
1836 (1):184). R. King’s (1836 (2):288) sketch map suggests that the site off 
Camarade’s lodge was on the Hanbury River, a branch of the Thelon. Thus sevg 
strands of evidence tie Catooelthel/I.e Camarade de Mandeville, the t@elg-hot' 
to the legendary Katehwi, the kwelgt’}. 

That for 140 years and in relation to one event only, the names of Katehwig 
Tatsgke should survive in Dogrib folk history may seem surprising. But consider{ 
case of T’asjyq, mentioned earlier, another alien who also figures in only one st 
in Dogrib oral tradition. T’asyyQ was the vicious Yellowknife who abused and m 
dered several Dogrib women before one cut his throat. When Helm first recor 
the story of T’asjyg at Rae in 1962 (on the same day that ethnologist Nancy Ly ‘ 
recorded it at Lac La Martre!), she assumed that T’asjyQ was a fictional characte 
mythic creation symbolizing Yellowknife cruelty. But here is the testimony of 
“Marten Lake” [Lac La Martre] Dogrib Kanoobaw, as recorded by the trader 
Fort Simpson on April 7, 1824: ‘“. .. last spring a Red Knife (Tausigou) who had 
ready pillaged us of 3 of our women and murdered them, tore a fourth from us, 
last, while her Husband [i.e., ‘Tausigou’] was asleep put an end to his existence 
cutting his throat!” (HBCA B.200/a/4 fo.2). The only major discrepancy betwe 
Kanoobaw’s account and four present-day testimonies of record is that the presen 
day versions credit a Dogrib man (identity varies) with finishing off T’asjyq af 
the woman had stabbed him in the throat.® 

Given that not only Akaitcho but also Katehwi, Tatsgke, and T’asjyq, aliens 
must by all evidence be recognized as historical persons, surely we can accord@ 
less reality to the Dogrib Edzo. 
The Confrontation 

The demonstrable historicity of so much of Dogrib oral tradition led us, in 


ing 1825. At that writing we had no independent verification of the actuality{ 
such an event, as archival research had been carried only up to the year 1826.8 
sequent work in the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives yielded the critical passa 


g 
Ls 


brought news from the Marten Lake Slaves |Dogribs] have account of the S. [Slave] Li 
Chipewyans being in that direction—with Ekycho Copper Indian Leader between whom 
the Slaves some words were exchanged not of a very consiliating nature the ChipewyansP 
sent became mediation [sic] and they separated with mutual reproaches for the past—a 
strong languidge implying another attack .. . (HBCA B.200/a/11 fo.13d, 14) 


Despite its garbled syntax, the entry confirms that a tense encounter took plage 
between Dogribs (who to the Fort Simpson traders were ‘Marten Lake Slaves§ 
and Yellowknives under the leadership of Akaitcho, and that a party of Chipewya™ 
who traded into Fort Resolution (‘S. Lake”) mediated between the aggrieved ps 
ties. There is no mention of Edzo, Katehwi, or Tatsgke, who would have been 18 































with immediately pertinent materials and 
ambiance. A preliminary version of this paper 
was read at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the 
_ Society for Ethnohistory in Chicago. Respond- 
ing to that earlier draft, Jean Amourous, OMI, 
Rae, and Louis Menez, OMI, of Fort Resolu- 


ng in the field some of our transcriptions of 
Jogrib terms. William C. Sturtevant shared 
with us his bibliographic compilation of publi- 
Cations treating of historicity in oral traditions. 
Unpublished the Hudson’s Bay 
Mompany Archives are presented by permission 
of the Governor and Committee of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

2. The Dogrib term tedzgt’j is not transla- 
table. Dogribs specifically reject the notion that 
mee any way refers to “yellow,” “red,” “cop- 
per,” or “knife.” The Dogrib term is apparently 
gnate with the Chipewyan term tatse-hot’ine; 
1 its historic English and French transcriptions, 
, Tatsanottine (Hodge 1910:698-99), it 
pecifies the Yellowknives of the early nine- 
mth century. All glosses are suspect. 

3. The identification of the berry gots ‘uka 
‘the muskegberry or cloudberry, Rubus cham- 
Moros, is not assured, as Helm’s planned 
Moe trip in 1979 to collect specimens was 
strated by bad weather. 

4. Dogribs point out that, unlike Crees 
th their medicine bags, Dogrib medicine 
Wer resides in no physical object(s). “We just 
e the head,” as one Dogrib puts it. 

5. In English Dogribs specify that Akait- 
O's lahwji_ was “like a sword.” 
Bnate with Chipewyan “la-dhunsh: main- 
- and Hare “la-fwin: main-lance,” as 
Mscribed by Petitot (1876:102) under the 
Y coutelas (cutlass), As a “hand-spear” 
ain-lance), the lahwj was doubtless of Euro- 


data from 


The word is 
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1. We gratefully acknowledge the use we 
have made of the field notes of Nancy Oest- 
reich Lurie from the Dogrib of Rae and Lac la 
artre, and of David Merrill Smith from the 
Chipewyan and Metis of Fort Resolution. These 
anthropologists’ field data have enriched our 
understanding of native history and perceptions 


, 1822 (B.181/a/4 fo.13), but the issue is not olf 















“Menez, personal communication].) Petitot’s 
“footnote describes Francois-Baptiste as a “Métis 


pean manufacture. Rather than a cutlass, it my, franco-castor’’ (mixed French-Beaver Indian), 


well have been a large trade dagger or a broag 
sword similar to the one, about 22 inches lon; 
that Governor George Simpson of the Hudson; 
Bay Company presented to his personal piper}, 
1828 (Russell 1967:178-79). It is not unlikely 
that Akaitcho’s lahwj was a gift from Sir Joh: 
Franklin (1828:10-11), although of his gifts te 
Akaitcho only “a silver royal medal” 
fied. 


6. The obvious candidate for “Katehwi’ 


who was raised among the Chipewyans. Assum- 
ing Baptiste and Francois-Baptiste are one and 
the same, that individual could have been no 
“more than thirty-five years old at the time he 
“sided McLeod in building Fort Reliance” in 
1833. But Le Camarade de Mandeville known 
to Back and King was described by Back 
{1836:78) as “an intelligent looking old man” 
~ jn 1833 (our emphasis). The Fort Resolution 
post journals tell us that Le Camarade de 
might seem to be Francois “Le Patriarche’} Mandeville had both brothers and sons. One can 
Beaulieu, a Metis famous, and sometimgf only conclude that the Baptiste (Frang¢ois- 
infamous, both in the French and Englis}{ Baptiste) Le Camarade de Mandeville known 
accounts of the period and in Chipewyan ani to Petitot was a younger brother or a son of Le 
Dogrib folk history. Multiply polgynous, hi Camarade de Mandeville known to Back and 
Dogrib, Chipewyan, and Metis descendannt_ King and, in our interpretation, of Katehwi 
number in the hundreds. It is exactly becaus§ fame. If Le Camarade was racially of mixed 
he is so well known a figure in Dogrib ord) blood, he was living the Indian way of life and 
tradition that it is not credible that his identity! was not performing culturally as a Metis, that 
as “Beaulieu” could be submerged as “Ks is, as fort servant or interpreter, or an intercul- 
tural broker and entrepreneur, in which last 
role Francois “Le Patriarche” Beaulieu 


is spec; 









tehwi.” 

The records do not make it absolutely clea wae 
that the Chipewyan leader “Mandeville” ~ celled. 
arrived at Fort Resolution on July 27, 18206 


A final question is whether there was any 
(B.181/a/3 fo.5) is Le Camarade de Mandevil © felationship of blood or friendship between Ca- 
who is first so specified in the entry of June 30, 


= tooelthel/Le Camarade de Mandeville and the 


who 


consequence. In Fort Resolution Mandeville hate 
long been an established Metis name, leading toE 
the conjecture that Le Camarade de Mandeville aS eine Atree = Fist 
was of mixed French-Indian ancestry. Yet int Bee othe North of theiyagm@heh 
neither the published or archival ates do they River and Along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean 
writers of the period indicate that Le Camarade._™ the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. London: 
was of mixed heritage. R. King (1836 (2):42) John Murray. : 3 ase 
calls him “that intelligent Chipewyan.” Writing E Bascom, W., 1965, ihe Forms ie esaeiares 
of a “septuagenarian” he met at Resolution ii — Narratives. Journal of American Folklore 
1865, Petitot (1891:78) does specify that ont shih RiM)}° 1972. Ethnohist \ 
Baptiste Le Camarz andeville 4 Ge ats eh eee 
rae - ea anaes, . Review of its Development, Definitions, Meth- 
Petitot (1891:78) this Metis “aided McLeod rote Aims. Pp. 227-46 in / 
[Hueisems ite Company trader} in buildinf i ropology (ed. by B.J. Siegel). Palo Alto: 
Fort Reliance for the use of the expedition of = ag Reviews. Ve tee 

7359 the Baptiste in the text bP : abla -_ 
icone ete ae Jaen in thae Baptist of Canada Bulletin No. 228, Anthropological 
becomes Francois-Baptiste, “aged 65 years ee 84. Ottawa. s ; 
in 1863” rather than a Septuagenarian. (Roma! = Hiceen wp pitts secs i Wii i 
Catholic mission records at Fort Resolution it © Hudson’ eae oie abet Ae 
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Frangois Mandeville, “a Canadian,” who was 
“stationed at Great Slave Lake in 1818-1819” 
as an interpreter employed by the Hudson's 
Bay Company (Rich 1938:113n). His employ- 
ment as an interpreter at a trading post for 
Chipewyans and Yellowknives suggests Metis 
(French-Athapaskan) heritage. But that Mande- 
ville died in 1820 at Fort Wedderburn, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post on Lake Athabas- 
ca (Rich 1938:113n.). Without more informa- 
tion on the “Canadian” Mandeville’s earlier 
years, it is impossible to establish a connection 
between him and Le Camarade. 

7. According to Vital Thomas, Dogrib 
informant, kwelgt’] best translates as rocks/at 
the end of or on top of/people, dwellers among. 
J. Amourous suggests that in this instance kwe, 
“stones,” or “rocks,” may refer more specifi- 
cally to the many eskers and strewn boulders 
on the Precambrian shield in the Upper Thelon 
region. 

8. Testimony of Vital Thomas (recorded 
by Helm at Rae, July 15, 1962), of Andre Zoe 
(recorded by Lurie at Lac la Martre, July 15, 
1962), of Johnny Husky (recorded by Helm at 
Rae, July 12, 1968), and Anonymous (pub- 
lished in The Native Press, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
April 16, 1974:14). 
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